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DIE URSPKACHE UND IHRE ENTWICKLUNG. Von 

Prof. Dr. C. Tauber. Sonder-Abdruck aus dem Globus, 197. 

Band, Nr. 18. Braunschweig, 1910. 
ORIGIN OP LINGUISTIC SPECIES. By Otto Jespersen. 

Estratto da Scientia, Vol. vi,'N. xi.-3. Bologna, 1909. 

The quarrel of the biologists regarding the rival claims of 
variation and mutation has now, it appears, been carried over 
into genetic philology. The two points of view are, at any rate, 
well illustrated in the monographs now to be considered. On 
the one hand we have Professor Tauber maintaining that all 
known languages have developed from an original scanty vocabu- 
lary by a slow process of differentiation, and on the other hand 
we have Professor Jespersen seeking to demonstrate that a new 
linguistic species may, under favorable conditions, burst into life 
anywhere and at any time, quite suddenly and spontaneously. 
Between these doctoral disagreements, who shall decide? We 
can at least listen impartially to the arguments. 

Although Professor Tauber is a follower of Trombetti and 
leans hard upon the latter's L'unita d'origine del linguaggio, he 
confines his researches — or rather his speculations — mainly to 
the Indogermanic family. Theoretically, he concedes, in our 
search for the Ursprache it can make no difference what lan- 
guage we start with, since ex hypothesi all are derived from a 
common ancestor ; but in practice we should beware of choosing 
one that has remained at a low ebb or has degenerated, because 
such a tongue may undergo sweeping changes within a brief 
space of time. 1 Rather the investigator should select a language 
which through long oral and written tradition has acquired a 
definite, slow-changing stock of words, and whose history can 
therefore be traced. These conditions he finds present in the 
largest measure in the Indogermanic group. 

Starting, then, with the simplest Indogermanic root-forms, 
our author notes that they fall into six fairly distinct classes, 
corresponding on the one hand to certain combinations of con- 

1 On this point there is disagreement among authorities and a 
painful lack of evidence. R. H. Codrington (On the Stability of Unwrit- 
ten Languages, Man, Vol. Ill, p. 11) gives an example of primitive 
speech that has not materially altered in 300 years. W. H. Furness, on 
the other hand (Home Life of the Borneo Head-Hunters, p. 81), says 
that all of the unwritten Polynesian languages are subject to remark- 
ably rapid modifications. The observations of Dobrizhoffer on the 
changes in Abiponian under the influence of tabu are well known. It 
may be added that rapidity of change and degeneracy (whatever the 
latter may mean as applied to speech) have no necessary connection 
with one another. 
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sonant and vowel, and the other to certain fundamental notions 
or necessities of human existence. Thus (1) certain forms con- 
sisting of m + vowel denote liquid nourishment, as seen in 
Mutter, Matte, Meer; (2) others consisting of p + vowel de- 
note solid nourishment, as Papa/ Brot, Futter; (3) others con- 
sisting of n -f- vowel, denote atmospheric phenomena, as schnee, 
nachen, nass; (4) others consisting of t + vowel denote wood 
or forest, as Tanne, Tafel; (5) still others consisting of 1 (or r) 
-f- vowel denote feeding and drinking places, as Lache, Loch; 
and finally (6) forms consisting of k + vowel denote the animal 
world. Prom these six original root-forms, the Indogermanic 
vocabulary, with the exception of exclamatory and imitative 
words, has been derived. Actually, the whole spiritual develop- 
ment of mankind, so far as it depends on vocal language is trace- 
able, according to Professor Tauber, to these six small combina- 
tions of consonant and vowel. 3 

Of this sweeping conclusion Professor Tauber does not offer 
the objective proofs. To do so would require a volume, and the 
volume unfortunately is not yet written. He contents himself, 
therefore, with abundantly illustrating, by tables of verbal pedi- 
grees, the devious process of descent from the original roots, and 
with pointing out the direction in which further investigations 
should proceed. 

The article is written with a conviction and a naive enthusi- 
asm which almost disarm criticism. The only comments, there- 
fore, which I shall venture to make are, first, that the classifica- 
tion of the root-forms impresses me as being of a symmetry and 
logic little characteristic of poor humanity at its lower levels; 

2 Papa is the Nahrungspender, the distributer of solid, as mama 
is of liquid nourishment. Since so many fanciful theories have been 
advanced for the origin of papa, I may be permitted to add another. 
If mama is the sound made by the infant when suckling, — a generally 
accepted derivation — why should not papa be the infant's imitation of 
the father's panting and puffing as the latter, heavily laden with the 
spoils of the chase, comes into view of his expectant household? If it 
be objected that in society at the dawn of speech the identity of papa 
might be unverifiable even for the wisest child of the age, a sufficient 
answer is that the food-getter, whoever he might be, would always in- 
herit the name. Le veritable Amphitryon est l'Amphtryon ou Ton 
dine. 

8 The shrinkage in the number of primitive roots reaches the ir- 
reducible minimum in D. Brozzi's D'Origine e natura del linguaggio 
(Citta di Castello, 1909), where the admiring reader may learn that 
the entire Indogermanic vocabulary has arisen from the onomatopoetic 
stem sr. To my mind this suggests a rather too close alliance between 
Grandfather Logos and the 'spirited sly snake'. 
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and second, that some of Dr. Tauber's ingenious attempts to fix 
modern words into their appropriate places on the family tree 
suggest that in etymology, despite the poet's dictum, everything 
worthy proving can be proved. 

Professor Jespersen treads on firmer ground, both of theory 
and of fact. For his theoretical basis he reverts to two papers 
on the origin and development of language published in 1886-88 
by the American philologist, Horatio Hale. To account for the 
multiplicity of language stocks in California and Oregon as com- 
pared with their paucity in Europe and Australia, Hale pro- 
pounded an ingenious hypothesis. It was that new linguistic 
species are the sporadic inventions of isolated children. All that 
is necessary, he says, in order to the creation of a new language 
stock is that "two or more young children should be placed by 
themselves in a condition where they will be entirely, or in a 
large degree, free from the presence and influence of their elders. 
They must of course continue in this condition long enough to 
grow up, to form a household, and to have descendants to whom 
they can communicate their new speech." 

These views, both of the geographical distribution of linguis- 
tic genera and of the linguifactive instincts of young children, 
Professor Jespersen accepts as reasonable and probable. As re- 
gards the first point he strengthens the argument negatively by 
citing Eskimo and Pinnish-Ugrian as languages spoken with 
little variation over wide areas under climatic conditions which 
make the survival of isolated children impossible. The second 
point he discusses at some length. That children really invent 
words, there can be little question, though the contrary view is 
held by Wundt and others. 4 These childish creations may be 
wholly fanciful or they may be imperfect renderings of the words 
of the adult language. Of both classes Professor Jespersen has 
' Inasmuch as few persons seem to have been present at the actual 
creation of a word, it may be interesting to take an instance from my 
own observation. Two children five years of age who were playing 
marbles on the side-walk, were contending over some fine point in the 
game. Said one to the other, "I know just as much about marbles as 
you do." The other, not catching the first part of the sentence, at 
once spoke up belligerently, and the following dialogue ensued: 

"Who's a Yoo-doo?" 

"You're a Yoo-doo." 

"You're another." 

"Yoo-doo!" 

"Yoo-doo!" 

At this point the children were separated by their elders, but for 
several weeks "yoo-doo"' was in good standing in that neighborhood as 
a term of vituperation 
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collected many examples, which he means sometime to publish. 
'Whole languages' thus invented are, however, rare, the materials 
collected by Hale being so scanty as to be practically worthless. 
Two cases are cited by Professor Jespersen. One is that of the 
Icelandic girl Saeunn, reported by Jonasson and Eschricht in 
1858. Having invented in early life a secret language with 
which to converse with her brother, this girl succeeded in im- 
posing it not only upon her family but upon her friends as well. 
The catechism was translated into her language in order that she 
might be confirmed. She even composed verses in this private 
idiom. An analysis of the comparatively few specimens of her 
speech which have been preserved seems to show that the words 
were arbitrary disfigurements of Icelandic. The language was 
without inflections, had no pronouns, and was so limited in its 
vocabulary as to need the help of nods and gestures. 

The second case is one discovered and studied by Professor 
Jespersen himself, and the somewhat scanty and tantalizing in- 
formation which he gives about it is the most interesting part 
of his paper. While he was lecturing on the language of chil- 
dren in the University of Copenhagen in 1903, he had the good 
fortune to hear of two boys, twins, speaking a language of their 
own, in a children's home not far from the city. With the co- 
operation of their teacher he studied the case carefully and made 
full records of the language. In babyhood the twins, it ap- 
peared, were neglected by their mother and for a long time lived 
in an out-of-the-way place with an old woman who was deaf. 
They were four years old before the parish authorities, discover- 
ing their neglected condition, sent them to the children's home. 
At that time their speech was wholly unintelligible to those 
about them, but when Professor Jespersen visited them, though 
they could not converse in Danish, they understood many Danish 
sentences. Alone together they conversed fluently in their own 
tongue. A phonetic study of their speech showed that their 
vocal organs were normal. Their vocabulary (to be published 
in full later) appears to be made up of distorted and shortened 
Danish words, though a voiceless I, which does not occur in 
Danish, is one of the most frequent sounds. Many words are 
disguised by the ending -p.' There are no inflections and the 
word-order is wholly unlike the Danish. One striking peculiar- 
ity is the repetition of the negative, as in Old English and Bantu, 

'This appears to be a universal device for deforming language in 
the interests of secrecy. Wallace in Travels on the Amazon (p. 204) 
says that on one occasion he heard two cronies, an old Portuguese and 
a young Brazilian trader, begin talking in a language that he could 
not at first understand. It consisted, he discovered, in adding to every 
syllable another, rhyming ■with it, but beginning with p. 
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thus : nina enaj una enaj haena mad enaj, We shall not fetch 
food for the young rabbits, or literally, rabbits not young not 
food we shall fetch not. The syntax (what there is of it) re- 
sembles that of the gesture language of deaf-mutes. Compare 
the following sentences: Hos ia bov lhalh, Brother's trousers 
are wet, Maria (trousers Maria brother water) ; Bop ep dop, 
Mandse has broken the hobby-horse (Mandse horse piece). Many 
of the sentences, however, were unintelligible to all except the 
inventors of the language. 

Although Professor Jespersen does not go so far as to main- 
tain that this gibberish is a real language, he yet holds it to be 
a sufficient basis for some radical conclusions. If something so 
different from Danish can be produced in the very midst of 
Danish civilization, there can be no doubt that children left to 
themselves in an uninhabited region where conditions were favor- 
able for their survival, might develop a mode of speech which 
would merit the name of a wholly new stock or species of lan- 
guage. In other words, speaking generally, a new linguistic 
species may arise quickly by a process of mutation, instead of 
slowly by a process of minute variation. 

If this conclusion is valid — and for my part, aside from the 
ambiguity of the term mutation, I see no objection to it — the 
further question arises whether these childish inventions are 
purely capricious or exhibit uniformities of genesis and change 
which can be stated as general laws. This point, on which the 
possibility of a science hinge*, will doubtless be illuminated by 
Professor Jespersen's records when they are published. Mean- 
while there is opportunity for anyone who knows of a case of an 
invented 'whole language' to collect valuable data on one of the 
most interesting problems of philological science. 

Fred Newton Scott. 
University of Michigan. 



